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I  regard  this  measure,  which  has  been  so  much  denoup  little 

more  than  an  attempt,  to  carry  out  tho  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
1816,  and  the  deposite  act  of  1836.  The  former  provides  that  no  note* 
but  those  of  specie  paying  banks  shall  be  received  in  the  dues  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  latter  that  such  banks  only  shall  be  '  --stories  of 
the  public  revenues  and  ii  ts  of  the  Government ;  but  it  omitted  t* 
make  provisions  for  the  contingency  of  a  general  suspens  ecie  pay- 
ments>  such  as  is  the  present.  It  followed,  accordingly,  on  the  suspension  in 
May  last,  which  totally  separated  the  Government  and  the  banks,  that 
the  revenues  were  thrown  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  where  it  haa 
since  remained  under  its  exclusive  control,  without  any  legal  provision  for 
its  safe-keeping.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  supply  this  omission  ;  to 
take  the  public  money  out  oi"  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  place  it  under 
the  custody  of  the  laws,  ?.  .?vent  the  renewal  of  a  ion  which 
has  proved  so  unfortunate  to  both  the  Government  and  the  banks.  But 
is  this  measure,  originating  in  an  exigency  caused  by  our  own  acts,  anc 
that  seeks  to  make  the  mosl  o!<  a  change  effected  by  operation  of  law 
instead  of  attempting  to  innovate,  or  to  make  another  e^  ;t,  as  has 
been  erroneously  represented,  which  has  been  denounce:  the  name 
of  the  Sub-treasury  with  such  unexampled  bitterness. 

In  lieu  of  this  bill,  an  amendment  has  been  offered,  ;;  tHute,  by 

the  Senator  from  Virginia,  furthest  from  the  chair,  [Mr.  RIVE.-,]  which  he 
informs  us  is  the  first  choice  of  himself  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  ant 
the  second  choice  of  those  with  whom  he  is  allied  on  t  ion.  If  ] 

may  judge  from  appearances,  which  can  hardly  deceive,  he  might  have  sak 
Iheir  first  choice,  under  existing  circumstances;  and  have  added,  that  des- 
pairing of  a  National  Bank,  the  object  of  their  preference,  they  have  adopter 
his  substitute,  as  the  only  practical  alternative  at  present.  We  have,  then, 
the  question  thus  narrowed  down  to  this  bill  and  the  proposed  substitute 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  one  or  the  other  must  b?.  I;  and  tha1 

to  adopt  or  reject  the  one,  is  to  reject  or  adopt  the  oO-.-.r,  Th--;  single  ques- 
tion then  in,  which  shall  we  choose  ?  A  deeply  momeiitc  ion,  whioi 


we  are  now  called  on  to  decide  in  behalf  of  the  States  oi  this  Union,  ancF 
on  our  decision  their  future  destiny  must,  in  a  great  degree,  depend,  so 
•  Jong  as  their  Union  endures. 

In  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  measures,  preparatory  to  a 
on,  1  shall  touch  very  briefly  on  the  principles  and  details  of  the  bill 
ornier  is  well  understood  by  the  Senate  and  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  latter  has  been  so  ably  and  lucidly  explained  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
ommittee  in  his  opening  speech,  as  to  supercede  the  necessity,  of  further 
smarks  on  them  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.     I  propose,  then,  to  limit 
myself  to  a  mere  general  summary,  accompanied  by  a  few  brief  observations. 
Ihe  object  of  the  bill,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  to  take  the  public 
funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  where  they  have  be™  thrown  by 
operation  of  our  acts,  and  to  place  them  under  the  custody  of  law:   and  to 
U  for  a  gradual   and  slow,  but  a  perpetual  separation  between  the 
Government  and  the  banks.    It  proposes  to  extend  the  process  of  separating 
to  the  year  1845,  receiving  during  the  first  year  of  the  series  the  notes  of 
such  bantcs  as  may  pay  specie,  and  reducing  thereafter  the  amount  receiva- 
n  notes  one-sixth  annually,  till  the  separation  shall  be  finally  consum- 
mated at  the  period  mentioned. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  the  most  simple  and  effectual  that  an  able 
nmittee  could  devise.     Four  principal  receivers,  a  few  clerks,  and  a  suffi- 
lent  number  of  agents  to  examine  the  state  of  the  public  funds,  in  order  to 
that  all  is  right,  at  an  annual  charge,  not  exceeding  forty  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  most,  constitute  the   additional   officers  and   expenditures 
required,  to  perform  all  the  functions  heretofore  discharged  by  the  banks 
as  depositories  of  the  public  money  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  Treasury.    Thh 
simple  apparatus  will  place  the  public  Treasury  on  an  independent  footing 
ana  give  to  the  Gorernment,  at  all  times,  a  certain  command  of  its  funds 
to  meet  its  engagements,  and  preserve  its  honor  and  faith  inviolate       If  it 
«  desirable  to  separate  from  the  banks,  the  Government  must  have  some 
independent  agency  of  its  own  to  keep  and  disburse  the  public  revenue  - 
t  must  have  such  an  agency,  none,  in-  my  opinion,  can  be  devised 
ore  simp  e,  more  economical,  more  effectual  and  safe  than  that  provided 
by  this  bill.     It  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  separation,  and  to  reject  it, 

a  (i/;  indee<lj  a  beUer  Can  be?)  is  to  reject  tk^  ae?a- 


I  turn  now  to  the  substitute.     Its  object  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  bill.    It  proposes  to  revive  the  league  of  State  banks,  and  to  renew  our 
connexion  with  them,  and  which  all  acknowledge  has  contributed  so  much 
rupt  the  comrmmity,  and  to  create  a  spirit  for  speculation,  heretofore 
Unexampled  in  our  history. 

The  Senator  in  offering  it,  whether  wisely  or  not,  has  at  least  acted  con- 
Lstent,y.     He  was  its  advocate  at  first  in  1834,  when  the  alternative  was 
be  ween  ,t  and  the  recharter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States     H    then 
defended  it  zealously  and  manfully,  against  the  fierce  assaults  of  hiAresent 
es  as  he  now  defends  ,t,  when  those,  who  then  sustained  him,  have  aban 
doned  tne  measure        \\hether  wisely  or  not,  there  is  something  heroic  "a 
his  adherence,  and  I  commend  him  for  it;  but,  I  fear  I  cannot  say  as  much 

e±  yf0rYV?d  dT*lT  He  ackn™led^>  with  all  others  %  cUsat 
ters  that  have  followed  the  first  experiment,  but  attributes  the  fa  lure  to  ?£ 
auspiciou*  circumstances,  andfrisists  that  the  measure  has  not  had  a  Mr 


trial.      I   gn.  •  *  tliat   JL  second   experiment  may   tuceeed,  after  the  first  has 

failed;  but   the   Senator   must  concede,  in   return,  that   every  failure   must 

necessarily  waahen  confidence,  both  in  the  experimf  nt  and  the  expei. 

lie  cannot  be  more  confident  in  making  this  second  trial,  than  h<  the 

firjt;  and,  if  I  doubted  the  success  then,  and  preferred  the  Sub-ti-  his 

league  of  banks,  lie  must  exc  ^till   adhering  to  my  opin. 

doubting  the  success  of  hi  :  trial.      v  hat 

those  who  joined  him  in  the  first  should  !••• 

merit  again,  after  having  been  blown  into  the  air,  and  burn* 

the  explosion.      But,  if  the  Senator  has  been  unfortuna1- 

the  CO-Operation  of  those  who  aided  him  in  the  first  trial,  I.- 

pensated  by  securing  the  support  of  those  wh 

Th-  y  are  now  hi 

now,  1  intend  nothing  personal.      I  make  no  chan^  do 

'end  to   imply  it.      My  object  is  truth,   and  not  to  wound   ti. 
any  one,  or  any  party.     1  know  that  to  make  out  a  charge  of 
cy,  not  only  the  question,  but  all  the  material    circumstances  must   b< 

i    either,  may  make  a  ch.«;  ;nd, 

with  u  material  variation  in  circumstances,  we 
our  course,  in   order  to   preserve  our  principles.      In   ti 
that  circumstances  as  far  as  the  present  allies  of  1 

til,  have  materially  changed.     Then  the  option  was  betwec  r  of 

the  late   bank,  and  a  league  of  State  banks;  but   now  the  forn  t  of 

the  question,  and  the  option  is  between  such  a  league  and  a  tot; 
tronj  the  bunk::.      This  being  the  alternative,  thrv  may  well  take  that,  which 
they  rejected  in  1834,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, or  justly  exposing  themselves  to  the  iiupatatioi  <>f  change  of  prin- 
ciple, or  opinion.     I  acquit  them,  thun,  of  all  such  charges.     They    doubt- 
lass  think  ntw,  as  they  formerly  did,  of  the  meaaurt,  which  they  then  de- 
nounced aid  rejected, liut  which  a  change  *f  circumstances  now  compel  them 
to  support.      But  !•    thua  ac^uittiip  them   of  Oe  charge  cf  inconsisten- 
cy, they  must   excuse   me,  if  I   skoild   avail   myself  «f  the  fact,  that  their 
opinion  remains  unchanged,  as  ai  arguaneat  in  favor  of  the  bill — against 
the  substitute.       The  choice  is  betweei  them.       They  are  in  the  opj 
Males.     To  take  from  the  one  ii,  in  effect,  to  add  ta  the  other;  am! 
jection  against  the  one,  is  an  argument  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  other.  I 
then  do  avail  myself  of  their  many  powerful  objections  in  ','U  against  the  : 
sure,  which  this  substitute  proposes  ntw  to  revive.     I  call  to   my  aid, 
press  into  my  service  every  denunciation  they  then  uttered,  an<i 
ment  they  then  so  successfully  urged  againit  it.  They,  no,  we  (for  I  was  t; 
as  now,  irreconcileably  opposed  to  the  measure,)  c\r.\  tinst   it,  and 

proved  what  we  charged,  that  it  placed  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  same 
lands;  that  it  would  be  the  source  of  boundless  patronage  and  corruption, 
and  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the  currency  of  the  country;  and  I  now  avail 
myself  of  these,  and  all  other  objections,  th«n  urged  by  us,  in  as  full  force 
•against  this  substitute,  as  if  you  were  again  to  rise  in  your  places  and  re; 
Xhem  now;  and  of  course,  as  so  many  arguments,  in  effect,  in  favor  of  the  bill ; 
and  on  their  strength  I  claim  your  vote  in  its  favor,  unless,  indeed,  still  stror: 
objections  can  be  urged  against  it.     I  say  stronger,  because  time  has  pr< 
the  truth  of  all  that  was  then  said  against  the  measure  now  pmpnsrd  t< 
Arrived  by  this  s*1  «titute.     KWhat  was  then  prediction  is  now  fact.     J3ut 
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•whatever  objections  hnre  been,  or  imay  be  urged  tgfiinst  the  bill,  however- 
strong  they  may  appear  in  argument,  remain  yet  to  be  tested  by  the  unerring' 
test  of  time  and  experience.      Whether  they  shall  ever  be  realized  must  be 
admitted  even  by  those  who  may  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  them,  to  be 
at  least  uncertain;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  where  objec- 
tions are  equally  strong  against  two   measures,  to  prefer  that  which  is  yet. 
untried,  to  that  which  has  been  tried  and  failed.     Against  this  conclusion, 
there  is  but  one  escape. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we   are   sometimes  compelled,  in  the  midst  of  i 

many  extraordinary  circumstances  in   which    we  may   be    place'!,  to   prefer 

that,  which  is  of  itself  the  more  objectionable,  to  that  \,  be- 

may  more  probably  lead,  in  the  end,  to  some  des:red  result, 

than  the  latter.     To  applj  the  principle  to  this  case.     It  may  be  said  that  1 

sub  :  would 

more  hinent  of  a  National   l-::iik,  than   the  bill 

which  you   b  be  the  only  certain  remedy  for  all    th<*   disorders   that 

y.       f  admit  the  position  to  be  sound  in  principle,  but  it   is 

one  exceedingly  bold  and  full  of  danger  in  practice,  an  never  to  be 

extreme  cases,  and  where   there   is  a  rational   prospect  of 

ied  at.      The  application,  in  this  case, 

I  mi;  .       It  may  be  sumed,  that    the 

e  adopted,  the  bill,  or  tl  >'ild 

>nal  Bank.      It  can  ne\er  put  down  a 

id,  of  course,  that  which    is  in 

like'  and  re-plun..  Lo  all  the  disasters  of  a  disordered 

curr  ihat  which   would   m<  lead  to  the    restoration    of  a 

and  to  prefer  the    substitute   on  that  account  is,  in  fact,  to 

o.      But  are  you  certain   that  an- 

.oukl  be  followed  by  a  bank?      \Ve  h;  <iy  had  two; 

and  more   proba  !  would    impress,  universally    : 

indelibly,    on   the    public   mind,    that   the:  omethii'.  My    and 

incurab! .  n  which   would  blow  up   the   whole  concern, 

National  Bank  and  all. 

If  I  niav  be 

suci  ;e  on  thi  -  mate  both  for  yourselves  and  country. 

You  are  opposed  both  to  the  ;  .  and   the  Sub-treasury. 

er  a  National  Hank;  and  regard  it  as  the  01  'in  regulator 

of  the  currency,  but  consider    it,  for  the   present,  out   of  the   question,  and 
are  I  apelled  to  choose  n   the   other  two.      By  supporting 

the  ->u  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  arid  disasters 

that  may  follow  the  revival  of  the  pet  bank   system,  as   it  i  called, 

with  the  almost  certain  defeat  of  your  first  and  cherished  choice;  and  those 
you  oppose  will  reap  all  the  benefits  of  the  power,  patronage  and  influence, 
which  it  may  place  in  their  hands,  without  incurring  any  portion  of  the 
responsibility.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  success  of  the  substitute  would  be 
the  defeat  of  the  bill,  which  would,  in  like  manner,  place  on  you  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  defeat,  and  give  those  you  oppose,  all  the  advantage  of  having 
supported  it  without  any  of  the  responsibility,  that  would  have  belonged  to 
it,  had  it  been  adopted.  Had  a  different  course  been  taken — had  yoa 
joined  in  aiding  to  extend  the  custody  of  the  laws  over  the  public  reve- 
•  nue,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  where  your  own  act*  have  plaee<l 
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itknnd  for  which  you,  of  course,  are  responsible,  throwing  the  blame  nt  the 

•aSe  time  on  those,  to  whom  you  attribut<  I   disordered 

the  Currency,  the  burthen  of  the  r<  would  h;ive  si«n;d  ready 

to   pr\fit   by   events.      If  the   Sub-tiv  'V   to   your   antiripai:- 

*uc<  'riots,  you  would  ha\ 

good.      -  you  would  have  rl  :ied    the 

result,  pud  mi^ht  tl;en  after  a  douh 

brou  your  favorite  measure,  \s  !!en 

evei  .  .ii!od.      By  not  takin  u   have  [i  nly 

pro>  M  ::jr  a  National  [},. 

Nor  hasy,');:;  in  my  opinio1,  for  the  count 

it    !.'•  .Tency  qurst:;>n     , 

nd  had  it  been   decided  uld  this 

have 

.'  the  CU1 

the  :.  .      The  South  is 

. 

very  th;  Those  beyond  ,                                        !  shall   now 

to   s  •;,  as   1    h    \ 

ban'  -jiiostion  pres< 

be  (;  the  league  to   b<                                                 .    inl 

formed'  it  has  been  revi\i-d,  v. 

the  ;  >r combination?     'I'oansw.                                        must  turn  t 

prov 

It   pr  Sef.retary  of  llie   ':                       .!    select   twenty-five 

8p(  is    the   fiscal   agents   o                         nment,  all    to 

res;;  -iintial,  and  that  t:                          :,.  ii  be   confinm -d  b\ 

join:  :  the  two  Houses.      It  als(                                     --iiall  be  made  the 

dep-  -'ublic    money,  ar; 

in  r  Govern!  .--nt ;   and  that  in  li 

sh;::    S  i  certain  dut: 

the  is,  to  <rive  to  the                                         ;isurv  fu!: 

ledi  ';:)n  and  busiv 

thei  '          :.     -'st  of  tl: 

tion  v-ontains  other   and  in                                      \\hich  I  g 

enu;  ;    do  not  fail  v. 

J  ])i  the  measure. 

No  •>  •  ^  all    this  am                                    but  a    pr 
part  of 

lee'  ;n  the  terms  and   *                                ned.       i  ' 

r'ght  t"  :ch  a  bargain  is  the  ii; 

dec!   '  •  I  hope  to  pl-icc  0:1  c                                   mds,  tha1 

be  shaken.      !  ,         .                                                         ut  of  the 

connection    of  -•nnnent    with  t!i'- 

first  tii;;  for  consideration  and  • 

t'lt;  que  it  of  it,  as  lor, 

pre  tality.      I  if  AY 

has  'i    now  prrx-eed  to                              .itory  to  tl               .ina- 
tion  of  t:>e  «jucstion,  which  I  have  proposed. 

The  •  («o\  eminent  an  i                                never  legally  sole 
i'.ecl.      It  originated  shortly  after  the  Government  went  into  operation,  n 


any  legal  enactment,  but  in  a  short  order  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  not 
much  more  thanahalfa  dozen  of  lines,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
We  thus  glii;  a-eptibly  into  a  c<  was  never  recogniz- 

ed by  law  till  J8H),  (if  my  memory  s<  hich  has  produced,  more 

important  ui  .{uences,  and  ha^  nntrol  over  th>>  desti- 

ny of  this   country,  than   any  one  of  tl  lestions,  which    have  so 

often  an  •:  the  country.     T<  ced,  as  their  sem- 

inal principh  -t  and  extraordin  our  banking  system, 

our  exc  ^ort  duties,  un constitution  se  disbursements,  the 

protective!'  its  associated  system   for  spending  what  it  threw  into 

the  Treasury,  followed   in  time  by  a  \,-  us   which  the  utmost  extrava- 

fance  of  could  not  tl,  !y,  by  a  sort  of  retri- 

utive   j  '!<ion  of  the  <  iii,  and   the  pre- 

sent pro  of  the  <:us  our  deliberation. 

How  a  I  -ht  with  ^  id  at  first, 

and  for  s  ould  have  e-<  -a  and  the  investiga- 

tion of  the  I-  os  a  passing  notice.     It  is  to  be  explained  by  the 

false  eo;'  '.ire  subj'  .   ;;t  that  early  period 

universally   !  in  the  community.  i  it,  that  a  bank 

note  was  th;  .:  in  the  mind  of  the  public  \\iih  ••  silver,  and  a 

deposite  in  l>  nled,  asimde  cred  custody,  that 

eould  be  devised.   The  original  imp  . -ierived  from  the  bank  of  Amster- 

dam, \vh-  -  (cnificate  in  honestly  represented 

by  an  equal  a  quantity  of  i:-  \\\  bank,  and  where  every 

deposit'-.  sacred  trust,  t<  led  to  the  depository, 

when  (]•  .'ended  to  banks  of  <;  down  u>   she  time  of 

the  formation  of  our  Government,  with  bu-  . :nns.      \Viththis 

impression,  :  ',  evtraordinary,  i:  site  of  the  revenue  in 

banks  foj  nd  tiie   rer«  in  the  public  dues, 

should1  higher  authority  than 

a  Treasury   >.  -nee  a  c<  iiojiorUint  questions 

belonging  1-)  it  and  now  considered  oi  --ived  so  little  no- 

tice, till  ^vas  direct  .     'I'his  total 

separation    '  .  I ves  placed,  for  the 

first  tim.'.  -  ,  that  w  e  freely  and  fully, 

riot  only  th.-  nces  «>f  the  COTS:-  growing 

out  of  it,  Mi'  v  those  of  er  ;  and  I  shall  in 

obedience  to  J  return  ti  h  ihiv  digression 

has  carri  far. 

Have  we  then  tl  ?     Have  "we  the 

right  t(;  ;   privileges,  I    mi  -     .  on  them  of 

being  n.  ies  of  the  public  r  -ving  their  notes 

received  anf'  old  and  silv<  the  Government  and 

m  all  its  MS?     Have  w«  his  in  order  to  be- 

stow cov  .  nks,  with  t!;>  hem  to  resume  specie 

pay  men :  state  of  the  case?     T  deeply  indebted 

to  the  count'  iriable  to  pay .  .  e  them  these 

advantages,  in  <  ile  them  to  pay  their  debts.      Can  we  grant  the 

boon?  In  answering  this  important  question,  I  begin  with  the  fact,  that 
our  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers.  It  can  exercise  no  right  but 
^?hat  is  specifically  granted;  nor  pass  any  law,  but  what  is  necessary  and 


proper  to  farry  such  power  into  effect.  This  small  pamphlet  (holding  it 
up)  contains  the  Constitution.  Its  Brants  of  power  are  lew  and  plain;  and 
I  ask  gentlemen  to  turn  to  it,  and  point  out  the  power,  that  authorizes  u* 
to  do  what  is  proposed  to  he  done,  or  to  show  tha;  hstitute, 

is  necessary  to  carry  any  of  tl  rs  into  effect.      If  neither  ran 

be  shown,  what  is  prop<  not    ho  constitutional!}  and  till  it  is 

.specifically  pointed  out,  I  am  d  in  believing,  that  it  .  \vn. 

Our  reason  is  I    by  a  mere    nan  linds 

of  many,  may  he.  ome  of  doubtful  constitutional  authori'  to  a 

bank,  which  none  would,  •(in- 

stitutional, when   applied    to   an    individual.      To   free   our  this 

illusion,  >uld   tiiis  ( io\  eminent  constitutionally  bestow  <  idu- 

or  a  pri .  the 

table   th<  leir  di  bis  ?     [s  tl 

•who  .ho  won i'.  a  in  the  rase  of  I 

York,  or  New  (>•  the   la 

Tolved    cntii  ns    in  di-  :i  what    prim  n    a 

discrimination  b« 

of  individii:t!  cit; 

cle  of  const:  '  :ion,  th::' 

the  i  .1  it,  if  1; 

the 

crnment  than  the  indi  iiution,  ; 

liilo  the 
;'  the   dome-tie    instil1: 

50   :  :pt  law,  idlli  au- 

thority to  pass  one,    ;  :iant«'d    i  >a. 

_;ht    in  qiK-slion    i  [,  un- 

for  State  pir  ided  and  hav< 

v;it-  i   and    bi; 

. 

-rl,  on  th 
ral  \  i  u!  this  \vould  b. 

nently  so  at  this  the 

be  ariniir. 

-   jrood  i':  .      If  t'  ameni  m  .vith  anj 

one  of  the  d  ,  on  the.  <j;i-iMind  of  pi 

the  rivilegr- 

trol  !or  the  ^  ;   and  thus  a 

wiih   Stair  institutions,  of  which 
we  of  a  certain    i  .his  time   to  Iv  not  a  liitle  ; 

The  argument  IT.  d  much  farther.      \V.  v  offer  to  con- 

fer L  -i  important.  ;  on  the  banks  to  be  selected,  but,  in  turn, 

-isk  them  to  stipulate  to  comply  with  certain  conditions,  tin-  object  ofwhick 
Is  to  briii£  them  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  this  Government.  It 
.might  be  asked,  where  is  the  right  to  purchase  or  assume  such  supervision, 
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or  control  ?  It  might  be  repeated,  that  they  are  State  institutions,  incorpo- 
rated solely  for  State  purposes,  and  to  be  entirely  under  State  control,  and 
that  all  supervision  on  our  part  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
It  might  be  argued  that  such  supervision  or  control,  is  .calculated  to 
weaken  the  control  of  the  States  over  their  own  institutions,  and  to  ren- 
der them  less  subservient  to  their  peculiar  and  local  interests,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  they  were  established ;  and  too  subservient  to  other,  and, 
perhaps  conflicting  interests,  which  might  feel  but  little  sympathy  with  those 
of  the  States.  But  I  forbear.  Other,  and  not  less  urgent  objections  claim 
my  attention.  To  dilate  too  much  on  one,  would  necessarily  sacrifice  the 
claim  of  others. 

I  next  object,  that  whatever  may  be  the  right  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
bargain,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional, if  I  rightly  comprehend  it.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  do  ;  but,  if  I 
understand  it  rightly,  the  plan  is,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select 
twenty-five  State  banks,  in  the  substitute,  which  are  to  be  sub- 

mitted to  the  two  Houses  to  be  c;  .  or  rejected,  by  their  joint  resolu- 

tions, without  the  approval  of  the-  President;  in  the  same  mode,  as  they 
would  appoint  a  chaplain,  or  establish  a  joint  rule  for  the  government  of  their 
proceedings. 

In  acting  on  the  joint  resolution,  if  what  I  suppose  be  intended,  eack 
House  would  have  the  right,  of  course,  to  strike  from  it  '  -of  any 

bank  and  insert  another,  which  would  in  fact  vest  in  the  two  Houses  the 
uncontrollable  right  of  miiki;  -lection.  Now,  if  this  be  the  mode 

proposed,  as  I  infer  from  the  silence  of  the  mover,  i;  is  a  plain  and 
palpable  violation  of  the  Constition.  The  obvious  intention  is,  to  evade  the 
veto  power  of  the  Kxcr.utivf,  which  cannot  be,  without  an  infraction  of  an 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  evasion.  It  is  contained  in  the  1st 
article,  7th  section,  and  the  last  clause,  which  I  ask  th  '->d  : 

["Every  or  a,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Se- 

nate and  HM  -s  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question 

of  adjournment)   shall  be  ed  to  the    President  of  the  United  States, 

and  before  the  same  s  -   shall  be  approved  by  him,   or  being 

disapproved  by  him,  shall  lv  •;!  by  two  thirds  of  the    Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  bill."] 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  or  full.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  evade 
the  Executive  veto,  on  any  joint  vote,  than  in  the  passage  of  a  bill.  The 
veto  was  vested  in  him  "not  only  to  protect  his  own  powers,  but  as  an  addi- 
tional guard  to  the  Constitution.  I  am  not  the  advocate  of  Executive 
power,  which  I  have  been  often  compelled  to  resist  of  hte,  when  extended 
beyond  its  proper  limits,  as  I  shall  ever  be  prepared  to  do  when  it  is.  Nor 
am  I  the  advocate  of  Legislative  or  Judicial.  I  stand  ready  to  protect  all, 
within  the  sphere  assigned  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  resist  them  beyond. 
To  this  explicit  and  comprehensive  provision  of  the  Constitution,  in  pro- 
tection of  the  veto,  there  is  but  a  single  exception,  resulting,  by  necessary 
implication,  from  another  portion  of  the  instrument,  not  less  explicit,  whick 
authorizes  each  House  to  establish  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Under  this 
provision  the  two  Houses  have  full  and  uncontrollable  authority  within  tke 
limits  of  their  respectjye  walls,  and  orer  those  subject  to  their  authority,  ia 
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thrir  <  ;er.     To  that  extent,  thrv  I     H 

lutions.  wilho  ;f  i!i<i  approval  ol 
they 

s:  should  i  • 

evaded.  !  at  the   IK.- ad   of 

of  thf 

r<     pi  nsiblc,  I  • 

'.    proper   CO!  I 

would  powerlul 

;  ,  hi  not  to 

.ibstituto    sljould 
. 

• 

.  oulil    in:: 

: 

Hoi! 

•       ' 

and    t 

- 

•lion  of  tins 
its   original    > 

!o  the 

All  tL  I'piicd  \n 

ur.d  to  it 

• 

.  not  itl\\ 

• 

• ; ,  .  •     • . 

• 

ter  il.i--  liill,  s 
c!on< 
I  f  1 1 

• 
: 

• 
•    w  can  i  ent  for  tl  e 

•itution?     Yts,  a>  •  :n  makt- 
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ask  the  Secretary  to  read  tke  1st  article,  9th  section,  and  the  clause  next  to 
the  last. 


**  No  mon^y  *;i,i)i  !>«  ilrawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  mad<*  Sy 

"  law  ;  ami  n  r                     mer.t  and  account  of  the  reci-  ipts  and  expenditures  ol  all  public  money 
"ahall  be  published  from  time  to  tim* 

How  clear!     How  explicit  !     No:  drawn  from  the  Treasury 

but  in  conse  ;  lence  of  appropriations  n  hnv  ;  —  that  is,  the  object   on 

which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  m:ule,  to  be  'ed  by  law,  and  the  sum 

allotted  ;                it,  specified  ;  anil  :  in  the  daily  and  habitual 

?iolation                     it  fundamental  pn  rom  almost  the  beginning  of 

our  political                          this  day.      Hehol  '      ! 

(rated   and   cn^ulphed  the  very  institutior  e    'joyed  this  illicit 

fevor,  and  tainte                  all  other  .  a   and  politics  of  1he 

whole  country.      Yes,  to  this  must  be  ihe  main  causes,  the 
whole  system   of  excessive  revenue,  : 

surp                                  n,  especially  the   !  as   overthrow 

the  I*                                        .     ,  nd  the  iii  y  of  pul- 

priv;                                 ,  have  followed.  I       e      ilietion,  ' 
the  bless  ing,                 iinws  chast'r 
in  din- 

But  ;                             iicr  ground.      ]  si  >:>t  of  the  mischi- 

deny  tlie  rii^lit  oi  this  Government  to  tre.i:  snoney  in  its  fis- 

cal t  ran                         ;i  this  ^re;it  question,  I  • 

myself,                                  rally  disp  •  ' 
opinions.     In  ;<l!  instances,  in  which  a 

I   h;.                                !xen  my  ground,  thai  ii'  t]                  ;>ment  has   tlie   ri 

to  rece'r.                         >:uik  notes  as  money,  il  n                  i^hi,  and  w,. 

under  th--  •            ';ition.  to  regulate  the;  hem  uniform  ;imi 

ble  as  a  currency,  nous, 

so  often                                sed  on  fornn  I    it  would  !>•• 

to  repe;  '.  them  now:    but  I  m.ver  evan>in>-  i^ht  of  ; 

made  v.\>                     n  it,  till  since  tin1  May  i.*st,  \\hi 

have  said,  e                        ited  tl)e  G  ks.      I*:;- 

tliat  perifi-.',  •                        '.ract  (jiiestin:;,  v  ,uch 

so  as  is  no\\              istitutional  righto;  .          ina  into  th<s  i'mon. 

Thi:                                           Tl         'nnexion  is  d          .     ;  ;   and   it  has  bet 
a  practical  iiues'iion  ni*  tht;  first  m.i 

'I'he  movei'  of  the  substitute  as 

had                             re  in  its  dues,  wh;  '.;t  think  proper.      I  d 

ihe  :                                  It  is  one,  that  ouijhi  .••(!,  and  cannot  be 

proved,  an.  I  \vhich  is  opposed  by  powei;'iii  o:y  .       fhe      • 

Constitution  is  opposed  to  tin  Whatever  power  it 

gives  is  express;                  i  ;  and  if  proof  were  wanted,  the  numerous  grants 

of  po\vers   far  more   obvious   and  apj<  (ned 
than  the  one  in  question,  would  afford  it.    1 

If  a  be   assumed,  on-- 

money  t                              of  the   Governme:  »wiii£   it   to    carry  on 

its  operations  v               •  among  essly  provided  for 

by  the  Constitu                  .rain,  to  On^res.--  ed  the  power  to   dec 

war  arid  raise  armies  and  navies;  yet  the  po\v  -:it  letters   of  m;.-;- 

and  reprisal  .-.nJ  to  make  rules  for  th  lion  of  the  Army  and   N 
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are  not  loft  to  assumption,  as  obrioui  as  they  arc,  but  are   £iTfn  bj   express 

;uicl  other  inttanres   not  less  striking,  wh'n  be 

add.  a  bold  step  to  assume,  without  proof,  the  f;.  wrr 

of  the    (idvorniii-  r    in    its    • 

'implion  would    be   in   dir-  pie 

which  1: 

himself,  ha\  <  But, 

if  t;  in  vain    to  attempt   I 

that  it  h, 
the  granted  po\\. 

( '  • ,  d  • 

h,  in  my  opinion  cannol  be  surmount- 

• 
Aith  indi 

A  Inch  v. 
uniform,  \\hirh  i 

uml 

bah  . 

the 

'ory 

-  • 
the  soil,    or    ;IMV    oilier    <  .      Tn    th 

ban!-  .  be  in  direct  conflict,  in  r 

the  imp 

and  re^ulati:  iiis  wi'l    . 

prieiy  in  ,  od  by  t! 

1  nn\v  si. 

He  asserted  :  id  airain,  both    now   and    at  th  on,  that  it 

is  the  duty  of  the    (.  -,t  nnt  only  to  regulate,  but   to  fur:  und 

currency.       Indi'  ;ie  principal    arir»imcnt    relied  on  by  tl  •  r  in 

opp  •  .    the    bill,  which   lie   says    abandons  this  Lfreat  dir  v,  if 

by  currency  be    '  >ld  and  silv.  'here  will  be  but   little   differ- 

ence between  him  and  myself.     To  that  extent  the  merit  has  a  clear 
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and  unquestionable  right  by  express  grant ;  but  if  he  goes  farther,  and 
intends  to  assert  that  the  GoTernmcnt  has  the  right  to  make  bank  notes  a 
currency,  which  it  is  bound  to  regulate,  then  hb  proposition  is  identical  in 
effect,  though  differently  expressed,  with  that  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  RIVKS,)  and  all  the  arguments  I  hare  urged  against  it  are  equally 
applicable  to  his.  I  hold,  on  my  part,  that  the  power  of  the  Government 
on  this  subject  is  limited  to  coining  money  and  regulating  its  value,  and 
punishing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  current  coins; — that  is,  of  the  coins  made 
current  by  law,  the  only  money  known  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  time  to  make 
a  distinction  between  money,  or  currency,  if  you  please — between  that  which 
will  legally  pay  debts,  and  mere  circulation,  which  has  its  value  from  its  pro- 
mise to  be  paid  in  the  former;  and  under  which  classification,  bank  notes  as  well 
as  bills  or  promisory  notes  of  individuals  fall.  These  are  all  in  their  nature 
private  and  local,  and  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  currency,  or  money,  in 
the  fiscal  transactions  of  Government,  without  coining  into  conflict,  more  or 
less,  with  the  object  of  the  Constitution  in  vesting  the  very  power  in  Congress, 
which  1  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the  object  was  to  fix  a  standard  in  or- 
der to  furnish  to  the  Ufcion  a  currency  of  uniform  and  steady  value,  and 
was  therefore  united  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  relative  power,  to  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures, — the  objects  being  similar.  Now,  if 
our  experience  has  proved  any  thing,  it  has  amply  shown  that  so  long 
as  the  Government  is  connected  with  the  banks,  and  their  notes  received 
in  its  transactions,  as  mtney,  s«  long  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing 
like  stability  t»  the  standard  «f  value;  and  that  the  power  of  coining, 
and  regulatiisr  the  coins,  becomes  i.i  a  great  measure  a  mere  nullity. 
Every  dollar  issued  in  bank  notes,  when  it  is  made  the  substitute  for 
money,  drives  out  of  circulation  more  er  less  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  when  tke  issue  becomes  exorbitant,  gold  and  silver  almost  entirely 
ditappears,  as  «ur  experience  at  this  time  proves.  The  effects  are  ana- 
logous to  ulloving  or  clipping  tke  coi»,  as  far  as  stability  of  standard  is 
concerned  ;  and  it  would  be  not  less  rational  to  suppose,  that  such  a 
power  on  the  part  of  individuals,  would  be  consistent  with  a  uniform  and 
stable  currency,  than  to  suppose  the  receiving  and  treating  bank  notes  as  a 
substitute  for  money  by  the  Government,  would  be.  The  only  check  or 
remedy  is  to  restrict  them  to  their  proper  sphere,  to  circulate  in  common 
with  bills  of  exchange  or  other  private  and  local  paper,  for  the  convenience 
of  business  and  trade.  So  far  from  such  a  course  operating  injuriously  on 
the  people,  or  from  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  forming  one  currency  for 
the  people  and  another  for  the  Government,  as  has  been  so  often  and 
with  such  effect  repeated, — it  is  the  very  reverse.  Government  by  refusing 
to  receive  back  notes,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  would  in  fact  furnish  a  choice  to 
the  people,  to  take  either  money  or  notes  at  their  pleasure.  The  demand  of 
the  Government  will  always  keep  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  former  in  the 
country,  so  as  to  afford  the  people  a  choice,  while  the  opposite  would  ex- 
pel the  money  and  leave  no  option  to  them  but  to  take  bank  notes  or  worse, 
at  at  present. 

I  have  now  shown  kow  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  league  of  banks,  and 
kaye  presented  the  constitutional  impediments  that  stand  in  the  way.  These 
are  numerous  and  strong;  so  much  so,  that  they  ought  to  be  irresistible 
>jrith  all,  except  th«  latitudinous  in  constructioH ;  but  I  cannot  expect 
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.   will    produce   their   full   eflf  ct.      I    know   too    \v<  rre   of  long 

icd  impressions, !.  is,  to  be  •  <g\j 

thv  •  of  the  did  ,-ind  ti  - 

opiiii  •  i-.      Yet,  in   tl 
or  crept  in  «, 

M-h  deep  • 

nini:  of  ti  that 

the 
tution,  will  lay  aside  all  ;  . 

now  to  t!,< 

•d  int..  lite.       Til 

hlir  dep< 

.    ill    the  '  The 

\vhote    banking    5  ..ml  mus! 

he  r-  -    bold   i-i.  e  an 

itb  this  lii  the  vit;d    I 

mover    I  lit 

:  i  uf- 
ikat 
• 
have  rolled  the  i-  almost  to  th-  I    un!eet 

:c-nt  put  and  givr  - 

coil  and  rush  doun   the  .  and    nil 

Mat  is  this  adequ  What   this  Jut, 

\vhirh    it  is   proposed  the  t  >houltl  applv,  in  e  the 

bank  .  mplJFh  \  u  ?     The  sutr 

ses  to  fix  fur  the  peri" 

he  inducement  t  ie  ::i05t 

!>lf  and  solid  .-s  of 

public  in.Mu  ;  :he   Cl->vf 

is  the  stimuli:  th* 

:i;ake  the 

. 

soil"  h   so.-neth.iru: 

tell  tin-  banks   plainly,  if  .   on   our   part,   s:  inke 

nty-five  of  you  our  fi>  and  we 

further  stipulate  that  ti  ae  fixed,  du- 

•f  for  eve  \nblo   in 

.•rnmt-nt  .      If  the   b;i:i  nn  their 

part,  we  shall  bo  bound  in  h"  >uld 

be  a  complete   ront  y  as  if  signed,  sealed,      . 

h  is  the  inducement. 

The  next  question  is,  will  it  be    adequate?     Yes,  abt 
The  battery  is  strong  .iie  dead  to  life  ,   i  ieration 

sufficient  to  remunerate  the  banks  fur  whatever  sacrifiu  th.  ••«»m- 

pelled  to^naake,  in  order  to  rcsur.e  payment     It  is  dilHculi  1,»  e-  timatt 
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the  value  of  these  high  privileges,  or  prerogatives,  as  I  might  justly 
call  them.  They  are  worth  millions.  If  you  were  to  enter  into  a.  similar 
contract  with  an  individual,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  could  ;  Vil  out  in  open 
market  for  at  least  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  millions  of  doll.irs.  I  do  then  the 
mover  the  justice  to  say,  th;it  his  means  are  ample  to  -hat  he  pro- 

poses. As  difficult  as  is  -he  work  of  resumption, — and  difficult  it  v.-ill  turn 
out  to  be  when  tried, — the  inducement  will  prove  all  sufficient.  But  the  re- 
sumption, however  (i  may  be  purchased  too  dearly  ;  and  such  would 
prove  to  be  the  case,  should  the  project  succeed.  Not  only  is  the  offer  loo 
great,  but  the  mode  of  ejecting  it  is  highly  objectionable.  I  is  operation 
would  prove  not  less  disastrous  than  the  bargain  has  been  shown  to  be  un- 
constitutional, which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  establish. 

The  offer  will  have  a  double  effect.  It  will  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
resumption,  but  will  act  at  the  same  time  with  equal  force  to  excite  a  strug- 
gle among  the  banks,  not  only  to  resume  themselves,  but  to  prevent  other* 
from  resuming.  The  reason  ;  The  advantage  to  each  will  increase, 

as  the  number  of  the  resurain  -  decreases;  and  of  course,  the  great 

point  of  contest  among  t!  ^  will  be  to  restrict  the  proffered  prize  to 

the  smallest  number.  The  closer  the  monopoly  the  greater  the  profits.  In 
this  struggle,  a  combination  of  a  few  powerful  and  wealthy  banks,  the  most 
respectable  and  solid,  as  .led  in  the  substitute,  will  overthrow  and 

trample  down  the  residue.  Their  fall  will  spread  desolation  over  the  land. 
\Vlmlever  may  be  the  f.ite  of  others  in  this  desperate  contest ,  there  is  one, 
in  r<  haion  to  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  :  I  refer  to  ihe  Ij^iuul  States 
Pennsylvania,  a  long  name  and  a  misnomer;  and  which,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  but  with  no  personal  disrespect  to  the  distinguished  individual  at 
the  head,  I  shall  call  Mr.  Biddle's  bank.  That,  at  least,  will  be  one  of  the 
winners — one  of  the  twenty-five  to  whom  the  prize  will  be  assigned.  Its  vast 
resources,  its  wealth  and  influential  connexions,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  fikill  arid  ability  of  the  officer  at  its  head,  and,  what  is  less  honorable,  the 
i  resource  it  holds,  in  the  notes  of  the  late  United  State  Bank,  of  which 
more  than  six  millions  have  been  put  into  circulation,  in  violation,  to  say  the 
•••:,  of  a  trust,  constituting  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  its  circulation, 
and  which  it  is  not  bound  to  pay, — with  the  still  greater  amount  on 
hand,  making  in  the  whole  more  than  twenty-six  millions,  and  which 
be  used  the  same  way,  if  not  prevented,  would  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt  among  the  victors.  He  starts  without  proper  weights,  and  will 
1  the  way  from  the  first.  Who  the  others  may  be  is  uncertain ;  this 
will  depend  mainly  upon  his  good  will  and  pleasure.  It  may  be  put  down 
as  certain,  whoever  they  may  be,  that  they  will  be  powerful  and  influential, 
and  not  unfavorable  to  his  interest  or  aggrandizement.  But  the  mischiev- 
ous effect  will  not  be  limited  to  this  death-like  struggle,  in  which  so  manj 
must  fall  and  be  crushed,  that  might  otherwise  weather  the  storm.  The 
forced  resumption,  for  such  it  will  be  in  effect,  would  be  followed  by  wide 
spread  desolation.  It  is  easy  to  sink  to  suspension,  but  hard  to  return  to 
resumption.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  when  conducted 
most  leisurely  and  cautiously,  the  pressure  must  be  severe;  but,  if  coerced  or 
precipitated  by  bankrupt  laws  or  temptations  such  as  this,  it  will  be  ruinous. 
To  make  it  safe  and  easy  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Government  can  do 
but  little.  The  disease  originates  in  excessive  indebtedness,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  payment  or  reduction  of  debts  It  is  estimated,  that  when  the 
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banks  suspended  payments,  the  community  was  indebted  to  them  the  mor- 
moussum  of  $475,000,000.  To  reduce  this  within  the  proper  limits,  is  not 
the  work  of  a  few  days,  and  cam  be  but  little  aided  by  us.  The  industry  and 
the  <-s  of  the  country,  with  tin.«  unly  rei:  be  relied 

on  for  the  reduction  ;    and  to   these,  with   the   State    I 

public  opinion,  the  resumption  must  be  left.  To  understand  the  subject  fully, 
we  must  look  a  little  more  into  tl  :.e  difficulty. 

This  mormons  debt   was   incurred   in    :  The   abut 

means  of  the  banks,  from  the  surplus  <1  a  combination  of  other 

causes,  induced  them   to   discount   freely.       This    i 

and  with  its  inc:  I  value  depreciated,  and   p:  e  proportionably. 

With  this   ri  :>rise   and  speculation  •  community,  and 

ever  , pected  to  make  a  fort  ,    and  this  in   turn  gave  a  new 

impulse  to  discounts  and  circulation,  till  the  swelling  tide  b  riers 

and  the  land.      Then  began  the    opp' 

It'  it  had  I"  ible   to  return  it  back  to  the  banks,  the 

from   which    it    (lowe<l,   through   its   debtors,   tl  dating,   cnterpri- 

and  business  portion  of  the  community,  the  in  would  h,! 

great  mcasur  d.      But  circulation  had  flowed  off  into  other  re- 

e  of  the  moneyed  men  and  banker*,  who  board  when  pi- 
buy  when  they  are  low.     The  portion  thus  drawn  off  and  held  in  <: 
either  in  banks  or  the  chests  of  individuals,  was  as  effectually  the 

debtors  of  the  hanks  were  concerned,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt.    'I  is  of 

payment  was  thus  diminished  ;   prices  fell   in  proportion,  and  the  pressure 
increased,  as  they  fell.     Though  the  amount  in  circulation  be  greatly  reduced, 
;he  banks  are  afraid  to  discount,  lest  on  resumption,  the  hoarded  mass  of 
deposites  held  by  individuals  «r  «ther  banks,  should  be  let  loose,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  might  be  put  intt  circulation  should  discounts  be  made,  would 
cause  another  inundatioi  to  be  folUwed  by  another  suspension.      How  is  this 
difficulty  to  be  safely  surmounted,  bit  by  unlocking  the  hoarded  me. 
And  how  is  that  to  be  done,  without  deciding  the  currency  question  ?     This 
i«  the  first  and  necessary  step.      That  done,  all  will  be  able  to  calculate,  and 
determine  what  to  do.     The  period  of  inaction  and  uncertainty  would  cease, 
and  that  of  business  reyive.     Funds  that  are  now  locked   up,  would  be 
brought  again  into  operation,  and  the  channels  of  circulation  be  rep 
in  the  only  mode  that  can  be  done  with  safety.     Thus  thinking,  I  am  now 
ahd  have  been  from  the  first  in   favor  of  an   early  decision,  and  aver 
coercion,  or  holding  out  temptation  to  resume;  leaving  the  di  the 

gradual  and  sr.fe  operation  of  time,  with  as  little  tampering  as  possible.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  hold  it  to  be  unwise  to  cease  discounting,  and  to  adopt  an 
indiscriminate  system  of  curtailment.  Its  effects  are  ruinous  to  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  calculated  to  retard,  rather  than  to  accelerate  a  resump- 
tion. The  true  system,  I  would  say,  would  be  t»  discount  with  busii 
paper  as  freely  as  usual,  and  curtail  gradually  on  permanent  debts.  The 
former  would  revive  business,  and  would  increase  the  debts  to  the  banks  less 
than  it  would  increase  the  ability  of  the  community  to  pay  them. 

Having  now  shown  how  this  league,  or  combination  of  banks  is  to  be 
formed  and  revived,  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  it  remains  to  determine, 
•what  will  be  the  true  character  and  nature  of  the  combination  when  formed. 
It  will  consist  of  State  banks  retaining  their  original  powers,  that  of  dis- 
counting and  all,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  To  these 
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the  substitute  proposes  to  add  important  additions  ;  to  receive  their  notes  as 
gold  and  silver  in  the  public  dues  ;  to  give  them  the  use  of  the  public 
depbsites,  and  to  organize  and  blend  the  whole  into  one,  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government,  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now  what  does  all  this  amount  to  ? 
Shall  I  name  the  word — be  not  startled;  A  BANK — a  Government  bank, — 
the  most  extensive,  powerful  and  dangerous,  that  ever  existed.  This  substi- 
tute would  be  the  act  of  incorporation;  and  the  privileges  it  confers,  so 
much  additional  banking  capital,  increasing  immensely  its  powers,  and 
giving  it  an  unlimited  control  over  the  business,  and  exchanges  of  the 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  was  right  in  supposing  that  this 
new  trial  of  the  experiment  would  be  made  under  very  different  circumstan- 
ces from  the  first,  and  would  have  a  different  termination.  That  too,  like 
this,  was  a  bank — a  Government  bank,  as  distinguished  from  the  late  bank, 
to  which  it  was  set  up,  as  a  rival,  and  was  at  the  time  constantly  so  desig- 
nated in  debate.  But  the  circumstances  now  are  indeed  different — very 
different,  and  so  would  be  the  result  of  the  experiment.  This  bank  would 
not  be  the  same  rickety  concern  as  the  former.  That  ended  in  anarchy, 
and  this  would  in  despotism.  I  will  explain. 

The  former  failed  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  or  any  essential  defect  in  the  system,  as  from  the  want 
of  a  head — a  common  sensorium,  to  think, — to  will, — and  decide, — for  the 
whole,  which  was  indispensably  n-  j  to  ensure  concert  and  give  unity 

of  design  and  execution.  A  head  will  not  be  wanting  now.  Mr.  Riddle's 
bank  will  supply  the  defect.  His  would  be  not  only  one  of  the  resuming 
banks,  as  I  have  shown,  but  would  also  be  one  of  the  25  to  be  selected. 
If  there  should  be  the  temerity  to  omit  it,  the  present  project  would  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  at  the  head  of  those  excluded, 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  the  selected,  in  skill,  capital  and  power  ;  and 
the  whole  league  would  inevitably  be  overthrown.  But  if  selected,  the 
position  of  his  bpnk  in  the  league  would  be  certain.  Its  vast  capital,  its 
extensive  connections,  its  superior  authority,  and  his  skill,  abilities  and  influ- 
ence, would  place  it  at  the  head,  to  think  and  act  for  the  whole.  The  others 
would  be  as  dependent  on  his,  as  the  branches  of  the  late  bank  were  on  the 
mother  institution.  The  whole  would  form  one  entire  machine,  impelled  by 
a  single  impulse,  and  making  a  perfect  contrast  with  its  predecessor  in  the 
unity  and  energy  of  its  operations. 

Nor  would  its  fate  be  less  dissimilar.  Anarchy  was  inscribed  on  the  first 
from  the  beginning.  Its  deficiency  in  the  great  and  essential  element,  to 
ensure  concert,  was  radical  and  could  not  be  remedied.  Its  union  with  the 
Government  could  not  supply  it,  nor  avert  its  destiny.  But  very  different 
would  be  the  case  of  the  present.  Add  its  intimate  union  writh  the  Govern- 
ment, for  which  the  substitute  provides,  to  its  othfr  sources  of  power,  and 
it  would  become  irresistible.  The  two,  Government  and  bank,  would  unite 
and  constitute  a  single  power;  but  which  would  gain  the  ascendency; — - 
whether  the  Government  would  become  the  bank,  or  the  bank  the  Govern- 
ment, is  neither  certain  nor  material ;  for  whichever  it  might  be,  it  would 
form  a  despotic  inoney-cracy,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  unite  an  English  and 
a  Greek  word,)  altogether  irresistible.' 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rivtf ) 
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whose  watchful  jealousy  eould  detect,  as  he  supposed,  the  embryo  of  a  Go* 
vernraent  bank  in  the  bill,  should  overlook  this  regular  incorporation  of  one 
by  his  own  substitute.  Out  of  the  slender  materials  of  Treasury  warrants 
and  drafts  to  pay  public  creditors,  or  transfer  funds  from  place  to  place,  as 
the  public  service  might  require,  and  four  principal  receivers  to  keep  the 
public  money,  he  has  conjured  up,  with  the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination,  a  fu- 
ture Government  bank,  which  he  told  us,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  would 
rise  like  a  cloud,  at  first  as  big  as  a  hand,  but  which  would  soon  darken  all 
the  horizon.  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  his  confident  predictions, 
that  these  seminal  principles  from  which  the  bank  is  to  spring,  have  all  ex- 
isted from  the  commencement  of  our  Government  in  full  force,  except  the 
four  receivers,  without  showing  the  least  tendency  to  produce  the  result  he 
anticipates.  Not  only  ours,  but  every  civilized  Government  has  the  power 
to  draw  Treasury  warrants,  and  transfer  drafts;  nor  has  the  power  in  a  single 
instance  terminated  in  a  bank.  Nor  can  the  fact,  that  the  money  is  to  be 
kept  by  receivers,  contribute  in  the  least  to  produce  one.  The  public  funds 
in  their  hands  will  be  as  much  beyond  the  control  of  the  Executive,  as  it  was 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  But,  to  shorten ,discussion,  I  would  ask,  how 
pan  there  be  a  bank  without  the  power  to  discount  or  to  use  the  deposites  ? 
and  out  of  which  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  the  Treasury,  by  any 
possibility  obtain  either,  under  the  severe  penalties  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
hibits the  touching  of  the  public  money,  except  on  warrants  or  drafts,  drawn 
by  those  having  authority,  in  due  form,  and  for  the  public  service. 

But  the  danger  which  an  excited  imagination  anticipates  hereafter  from 
the  bill  would  exist  in  sober  reality  under  the  substitute.  There  it  would 
require  neither  fancy  nor  conjecture  to  create  one.  It  would  exist  with  all 
its  faculties  and  endowments  complete  ;  discount,  deposites,  and  all; — with 
which  immense  means,  guided  by  a  central  and  directing  head,  and  blended 
and  united  with  the  Government,  so  as  to  form  one  great  mass  of  power. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  bill !  How  simple  and  harmless  the  one,  with  its 
four  principal  receivers,  twice  as  many  clerks,  and  five  inspectors,  com- 
pared with  this  complex  and  mighty  engine  of  power !  And  yet  there  are 
many,  both  intelligent  and  patriotic,  who  oppose  the  bill  and  support  the 
substitute,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  would  give  more  patronage  and 
power  than  the  latter !  How  strange  and  wonderful  the  diversity  of  the 
human  mind ! 

So  far  from  being  true,  the  very  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  Government 
from  the  banks,  provided  for  in  the  bill,  would,  of  itself,  be  the  most  deci- 
sive blow  that  could  be  given  against  Government  patronage  ,  and  the  union 
of  the  two,  the  most  decisive  in  its  favor.  When  their  notes  are  received  in 
the  public  dues,  as  cash,  and  the  public  money  deposited  in  their  vaults,  the 
banks  become  the  allies  of  the  Government  on  all  questions  connected  with 
its  fiscal  action.  The  higher  its  taxes  and  duties,  the  greater  its  revenue 
and  expenditure  ;  and  the  larger  its  surplus,  the  more  their  circulation  and 
business,  and,  of  course,  the  greater  their  profit ;  and  hence  on  all  questions 
of  taxation  and  disbursements,  and  the  accumulations  of  funds  in  the  Trea- 
sury, their  interest  would  throw  them  on  the  side  of  the  Government  and 
against  the  people. 

All  this  is  reversed,  when  separated.  The  higher  the  taxation  and  dis- 
bursements, and  the  larger  the  surplus,  the  less  would  be  their  profit ;  and 
their  interest  in  that  case,  would  throw  them  with  the  people,  and  against  the 


iment.  The  reason  is  obvious.  [Specie  is  the  basis  of  banking 
itions ;  and  the  greater  amount  they  can  command,  the  greater  will  W 
ieir  business  and  profits ;  but  when  the  Government  is  separated  from 
them  and  collects  and  pays  away  its  dues  in  specie  instead  of  their  notes, 
it  is  clear  that  the  higher  the  (taxes  and  disbursements,  and  the  greater  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the  more  specie  will  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
banks  and  the  less  will  be  left  as  the  basis  of  their  operations ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  less  their  profit.  Every  dollar  withdrawn  from  them  would 
diminish  their  business  four-fold  at  least ;  and  hence  a  regard  to  their  own 
interest  would  inevitably  place  them  on  the  side  to  which  I  have  assigned 
them. 

The  effects  on  the  politics  of  the  country  would  be  great  and  salutary. 
The  weight  of  the  banks  would  be  taken  from  the  side  of  the  tax  consumers, 
where  it  has  been  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  and  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  tax  payers.  This  great  division  of  the  community  neces- 
sarily grows  out  of  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government.  Take  taxation  and 
disbursement  together,  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  one  portion  of  the 
community  pays  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  more  than  it 
receives  back  in  that  of  disbursements,  and  that  another  receives  back  more 
than  it  pays.  The  former  are  the  taxpayers,  and  the  latter  the  consumers,— 
making  the  great,  essential,  and  controlling  division  in  all  civilized  commu- 
nities. If,  with  us;  the  Government  has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
sumers, as  it  has,  it  must  be  attributed  to  its  alliance  with  the  banks,  whose 
influence  has  been,  in  consequence,  at  all  times  steadily  and  powerfully  on 
that  side-  It  is  to  this  mischievous  and  unholy  alliance  that  may  be  traced 
almost  all  the  disasters  that  have  befallen  us,  and  the  great  political  degen- 
eracy of  the  country.  Hence  the  protective  system  ;  hence  its  associated 
and  monstrous  system  of  disbursements  ;  hence  the  collection  of  more  mo- 
ney from  the  people  than  the  Government  could  require  ;  hence  the  vast 
and  corrupting  surpluses  ;  hence  legislative  and  Executive  usurpations  ;  and 
finally,  hence  the  prostration  of  the  currency  and  the  disasters  which  give 
rise  to  our  present  deliberations.  Revive  this  fatal  connection  ;  adopt  this 
substitute,  and  all  this  train  of  evils  will  again  follow  with  redoubled  dis- 
asters and  corruption.  Refuse  the  connection ;  adopt  this  bill,  and  all  will 
be  reversed,  and  we  shall  have  some  prospect  of  restoring  the  Constitution 
and  country  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  The  effect  of  the  re- 
fusal on  the  patronage  of  the  Government  would  be  great  and  decisive. 
Burke  has  wisely  said,  that  the  "revenue  is  the  State  in  modern  times." — - 
Violence  and  coercion  are  no  longer  the  instruments  of  Government  in  civi- 
lized communities.  Their  reign  is  past.  Every  thing  is  now  done  by 
money.  It  is  not  only  the  sinew  of  war,  but  of  politics  ;  over  which,  in  the 
form  of  patron ag-e,  it  exercises  almost  unlimited  control.  Just  as  the  revenue 
increases  or  diminishes,  almost  in  the  same  proportion,  is  patronage  increas- 
ed or  diminished. 

But  admit  for  a  moment,  that  neither  the  separation  nor  the  connection 
would  have  any  sensible  effect  to  increase  or  diminish  the  revenue  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  of  the  same  amount,  whether  the  bill  or  substitute  should  be 
adopted  ;  vet,  e\en  on  that  supposition,  the  patronage  of  the  latter  would 
be  an  hundred  fold  greater  than  the  former.  In  estimating  the  amount  of 
patronage  of  any  measure,  three  particulars  must  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion ;  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  effected  by  it ;  their  influence  i» 
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the  ^community,  and  the  extent  of  the  control  exercised  ever  them.  It  will 
be  found  on  comparison,  that  the  substitute  combines  all  these  elements  in  a 
far  greater  degree,  than  the  bill,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show.  I  begin 
with  the  number. 

The  bill  provides,  as  has  been  stated,  for  four  principal  receivers,  eight  or 
ten  clerks,  and  a  suitable  number  of  agents  to  act  as  inspectors,  making  in 
the  whole,  say  25  individuals.  These  would  constitute  the  only  additional 
•fficers  to  keep  and  disburse  the  public  money.  The  substitute,  in  addition 
to  the  officers  now  in  service,  provides  for  the  selection  of  25  banks,  to  be 
taken  from  the  most  powerful  and  influential,  and  which  would  have,  on  an 
average,  at  the  least,  100  officers  and  stockholders  each,  making  in  the  ag- 
gregate, 2,500  persons,  who  would  be  directly  interested  in  the  banks,  and 
of  course,  under  the  influence  of  the  Government. 

As  to  the  relative  influence  of  the  officers  and  the  selected  banks  over  the 
community,  every  impartial  man  must  acknowledge,  that  the  preponderance 
would  be  greater  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Admitting  the  respectability  of 
the  receivers  and  other  officers  provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  the  officers  and 
•tockholders  of  the  banks  to  be  individually  the  same,  still  the  means  of 
control  at  the  disposition  of  the  former,  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  the  latter.  They  could  not  touch  a  cent  of  public  money.  Their  means 
would  be  limited  to  their  salary,  which  would  be'too  small  to  be  felt  in  the 
community.  Very  different  would  be  the  case  with  the  officers  and  stock- 
holders of  the  banks.  They,  of  all  persons,  are  by  far  the  most  influential 
in  the  community.  A  greater  number  depend  on  them  for  accommodation 
and  favor  and  the  success  of  their  business  and  prospects  in  life,  than  any 
•ther  class  in  society;  and  this  would  be  especially  true  of  the  banks  con- 
n«cted  with  the  Government. 

It  only  remains  now  to  compare  the  extent  of  the  control  that  may  be  ex- 
trtised  by  the  Government  over  the  two,  in  order  to  complete  the  comparison; 
and  here  again  the  preponderance  will  be  found  to  be  strikingly  on  the  same 
»ide.  The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  under  the  bill  would  not  exceed 
$30,000  or  $40,000  annually  at  the  very  farthest ;  and  this  constitutes  the 
the  whole  amount  of  control  which  the  Government  can  exercise.  »  There 
would  be  no  perquisites,  no  contracts,  jobs  or  incidental  gains.  The  offices 
and  salaries  would  be  all.  To  that  extent,  those  who  may  hold  them,  would  be 
dependent  on  the  Government,  and  thus  far  they  may  be  controlled.  How 
stands  the  account  on  the  other  side  ?  What  value  shall  be  put  on  the  public 
deposites  in  the  banks  ?  What  on  the  receivability  of  their  note?,  as  cash,  by 
the  Government  ?  \Vhat  on  their  connection  with  the  Government,  as  their 
fiscal  agent,  which  would  give  so  great  a  control  over  the  exchanges  and 
business  of  the  country  ?  How  many  millions  shall  these  be  estimated  at, 
and  how  insignificant  must  the  paltry  sum  of  $30,000  or  $40,000  appear  to 
those  countless  millions  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government! 

Having  now  finished  the  comparison  as  to  the  relative  patronage  of  the 
two  measures,  I  shall  next  compare  them  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government ; 
and  here  let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  discussion  has  corrected  an  error, 
which  I  once  entertained.  I  had  supposed,  that  the  hazard  of  keeping  the 
public  money  under  the  custody  of  officers  of  the  Government,  would  b« 
greater,  than  in  bank.  The  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
Hubbard  an.d  Niles^have  proved  from  the  record,  that  the  hazard  U 
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en  the  tthcr  side  ;  and  that  we  hare  lost  naer«  by  the  banks,  than  by  the  eel- 
lecting  and  disbursing  officers  combined.  What  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  security  by  judicious  selection  of  officers,  and  proper  organization,  is 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  fact  stated  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Wright,)  in  his 
opening  speech  ;  that  in  the  War  Department,  there  has  been  no  loss  for  15 
years, — from  '21  to  '36, — on  an  expenditure  certainly  not  less  than 
$100,000,000.  I  take  some  pride  in  this  result  of  an  organization,  which 
I  originated  and  established  when  Secretary  of  War  against  the  most  formi- 
dable opposition. 

As  to  the  relative  expense  of  the  two  agencies,  that  of  the  bill,  as  small 
as  it  is,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  appearances,  is  the  greatest ;  but  if  by  facts, 
the  substitute  would  be  much  the  most  so,  provided  we  charge  it  with 
all  the  advantages,  which  the  banks  would  derive  from  their  connection  with 
the  Government,  as  ought  in  fairness  to  be  done,  as  the  whole  ultimately 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

In  a  single  particular  the  banks  have  the  advantage  as  fiscal  agents.  They 
•would  be  the  more  convenient.  To  this  they  are  entitled,  and  I  wish  to 
withhold  from  them  no  credit,  which  they  may  justly^  claim. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  appeared  to  have  great  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  collection  of  the  public  dues  in  specie  might  lead  to  hoarding. 
He  may  dismiss  his  fears  on  that  head.  It  is  not  the  genius  of  modern  and 
civilized  Governments  to  hoard ;  and  if  it  were,  the  banks  will  take  care, 
that  there  shall  be  no  extraordinary  accumulation  of  cash  in  the  Treasury. 
Pass  the  bill,  and  I  under- write,  that  we  shall  never  have  again  to  complain 
of  a  surplus.  It  would  rarely,  if  ever  in  peace  and  settled  times,  exceed 
three  or  four  millions  at  the  outside.  Nor  is  his  apprehension  that  hoarding 
of  specie  would  lead  to  war,  less  groundless.  The  danger  is  in  another 
quarter.  War  is  the  harvest  of  banks,  when  they  are  connected  with 
Government.  The  vast  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  the 
enormous  public  loans,  which  necessarily  enure  mainly  to  their  advantage, 
swell  their  profits  in  war  to  the  utmost  limits.  But  separate  them  from 
Government,  and  war  would  then  be  to  them,  a  state  of  famine,  for  reasons 
which  must  be  apparent  after  what  has  been  said,  which  would  throw  their 
weight  on  the  side  of  peace  and  against  war;  just  as  certainly,  as  I  have 
shown,  that  the  separation  would  throw  it  on  the  side  of  tax  payers,  and 
against  the  tax  consumers. 

I  come  now  to  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  two  measures  on  the  cur- 
rency of  the  countory.  In  this  respect,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives) 
seemed  to  think,  that  his  substitute  would  have  a  great  superiority  over  the 
bill ;  but  his  reasons  were  to  me  wholly  unsatisfactory.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  experience,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  to  be  the  worst  possible  mea- 
sure. It  has  been  in  operation  but  twice  (each  for  but  a  few  years)  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Government  ;  and  it  h'as  so  happened,  that  the 
only  two  explosions  of  the  currency  occurred  during  those  periods.  But, 
without  relying  on  these  disastrous  occurrences,  we  have  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  incredulous  that  there  are  great  and  radical  defects  in  our 
bank  circulation,  which  no  remedy  heretofore  applied,  has  been  able  to  re- 
move. It  originates  in  the  excess  of  paper,  compared  to  specie,  and  the 
only  effective  cure  is  to  increase  the  latter  and  reduce  the  former;  and  this 
the  substitute  itself  impliedly  acknowledges,  by  proposing  a  remedy  that 
would  prove  wholly  inoperative,  It  proposes  that,  after  a  certain  period 


t" ea$ 3,  none  of  tha  banks  to  be  selected,  should  istue  notw  under  tea 
dollars.  The  effects  would  clearly  be,  not  a  diminution  of  the  circulation 
of  small  notes,  but  a  new  division  of  the  banking  business,  in  which  th« 
issue  of  large  notes  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  selected  banks  and  the  small 
to  the  others,  without  restricting,  in  the  least,  the  aggregate  amount  of  paper 
circulation. 

But  what  the  substitute  would  fail  to  do,  the  bill  would  effectually  remedy. 
None  doubt,  but  the  separation  from  the  banks  would  greatly  increase  the 
proportion  of  specie  to  paper;  but  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives) 
apprehends,  that  its  operation  would  be  too  powerful ;  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
as  to  destroy  the  banks.  His  argument  is,  that  specie  would  be  always  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  banks  to  do  business,  so  long 
as  that  was  the  case.  His  fears  are  groundless.  What  he  dreads  would  be 
but  a  temporary  evil.  The  very  fact,  that  specie  would  bear  a  premium 
would  have  the  double  effect,  to  diminish  paper  circulation,  and  increase  the 
importation  of  specie,  till  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  would  be  restored, 
when  they  would  be  at  par.  At  what  point  this  wrould  be  effected,  is  a 
little  uncertain ;  but  the  fear  is,  that  with  our  decreasing  revenue,  instead  of 
the  specie  being  increased  to  excess,  it  would  not  be  increased  sufficiently 
to  give  the  desired  stability  to  the  currency. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senatoi  urged  an  objection  against  the  bill, 
which  I  regard  as  wholly  groundless.  He  said,  that  the  payment  of 
the  dues  of  the  Government  in  specie,  would  create  a  double  demand ;  a 
domestic,  as  well  as  a  foreign ;  the  effects  of  which  would  be  to  increase 
greatly,  its  fluctuations  ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  its  alternate  flow  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
and  from  North  to  South,  arid  back  again.  All  this  is  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion. The  effect  would  be  directly  the  reverse.  The  more  numerous  the 
demands,  the  less  the  fluctuation  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  greatest  stability 
would  be,  where  it  exclusively  performed  the  function  of  circulation,  and 
where  each  individual  must  keep  a  portion  to  meet  his  daily  demands. 
This  is  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  undertake  to  illustrate  it. 

But  the  superiority  of  the  bill  over  the  substitute  would  not  be  limited  only 
to  a  more  favorable  proportion  between  specie  and  paper.  It  would  have 
another  important  advantage  that  cannot  be  well  over-estimated  ;  it  would 
make  a  practical  distinction  between  currency  and  circulation, — between  the 
currency  of  the  country,  and  private  and  local  circulation,  under  which  head 
bank  paper  would  be  comprehended.  The  effects  \vould  be,  to  render  a 
general  explosion  of  the  circulation  almost  impossible.  Whatever  derange- 
ments might  occur,  would  be  local  nnd  confined  to  some  one  particular 
commercial  sphere  ;  and  even,  within  its  limits,  there  would  be  a  sound  cur- 
rency to  fall  back  on,  not  partaking  of  the  shock,  and  which  would  greatly 
diminish  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  distress.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
general  business  arid  finances  of  the  country  would  proceed,  almost  with- 
out feeling  the  derangerne?it. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  effects  of  the  two  measures  on 
the  industry  and  business  of  the  country,  I  shall  conclude  their  comparison. 
What  has  been  said  on  their  relative  effects  on  the  currency .  i!<>e.-3  far  to  de- 
ci'de  the  question  of  their  relative  effects  on  business  and  industry. 

I;hold  a  sound  and  stable  currency  to  be  among  the  greatest  encourage- 
ments to  industry  and  business  generally;  and  an  unsound  and  fluctuating  one, 


now  expanding  and  now  contracting,  so  that  no  honest  rnan  can  tell  what  to 
do,  as  among  the  greatest  discouragements.  The  dollar  and  the  eagle  are 
the  measure  of  value,  as  the  yard  and  the  bushel  are  of  quantity  ;  and  what 
would  we  think  of  the  incorporation  of  companies  to  regulate  the  latter — to 
expand  or  contract,  or  shorten  or  lengthen  them  at  pleasure,  with  the  privilege 
to  sell  by  the  contracted  or  shortened,  and  buy  by  the  expanded  or  length- 
ened ?  Is  it  not  seen  that  it  would  place  the  whole  industry  ond  business 
of  the  country  under  the  control  of  such  companies  ?  But  it  would  not  more 
certainly  effect  it,  than  a  similar  control  money  institutions 

of  the  country,  over  the   measure  <  Cut  1   gu   further,  and  assert 

confidently,  that  the  excess  of  paper  currency,  as  well  as  its  unsteadiness  is 
unfavorable  to  the  industry  and  business  of  the  country.  It  raises  the  price 
of  every  thing,  and  consequently  increases  the  price  of  production  and  con- 
sumption ;  and  is,  in  the  end,  hostile  to  every  branch  of  industry. 

I  hold  that  specie  and  paper  have  each  their  proper  sphere  ;  the  latter  for 
large  and  distant  transactions,  and  the  former  for  all  others  ;  and  that  the  near- 
er our  circulation  approaches  gold  and  silver,  consistently  with  convenience, 
the  better  for  the  industry  and  the  business  of  the  country.  The  more  specie 
the  better,  till  that  point  is  reached.  When  attained,  it  would  combine  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree,  soundness  and  facility,  and  would  be  favorable 
to  the  productive  classes  universally;  I  mean  men  of  business,  planters,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  operatives.  It  would  be  particularly- 
favorable  to  the  South.  Our  great  staples  are  cash  articles  every  where  ;  and 
it  was  well  remarked  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  WALKER.)  at  the 
extra  session,  that  we  sold  at  cash  prices  and  bought  at  paper  prices  ;  that 
is,  sold  low  and  bought  high.  The  manufacturing,  commercial  and  navigat- 
ing interests  would  also  feel  its  beneficial  effects.  It  would  cheapen  produc- 
tions and  be  to  manufacturers  in  lieu  of  a  protective  tariff.  Its  effects  would 
be  to  enable  them  to  meet  foreign  competition,  not  by  raising  prices  by  high 
duties,  but  by  enabling  them  to  sell  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  foreigner, 
which  would  harmonize  every  interest,  and  place  our  manufactures  on  the 
most  solid  basis.  It  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  foreign  market  can  ever 
be  commanded  ;  and  commanded  it  would  be,  with  a  sound  and  moderately 
expanded  currency.  Our  ingenuity,  invention,  and  industry  are  equal  to  any 
people ;  and  all  our  manufacturers  want,  is  a  sound  currency  and  an  even 
chance,  to  meet  competition  with  success  any  where,  at  home  or  abroad. 
But  with  a  bloated  and  fluctuating  paper  circulation,  this  will  be  impossi- 
ble. Among  its  many  drawbacks,  it  levies  an  enormous  tax  on  the  com- 
munity. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  community  is  estimated  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  banks  §475,000,000  at  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
The  interest  on  this  sum,  estimated  at  six  per  cent,  (it  ought  to  be  higher,) 
would  give  an  annual  income  to  those  institutions  of  upwards  of  thirty  mil- 
lions ;  and  this  is  the  sum  yearly  paid  by  the  community  for  bank  accommo- 
dations, to  the  excess  of  wrhich  we  owe  our  bloated  and  unstable  circulation. 
Never  was  a  circulation  so  worthless,  furnished  at  so  dear  a  rate.  How  much 
of  this  vast  income  may  be  considered  as  interest  on  real  capital,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  ;  but  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  ample  to  set  down  ten  millions 
to  that  head,  which  would  leave  upwards  of  twenty  millions  annually,  as  the 
profits  derived  from  banking  privileges  over  and  above  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  capital  invested,  which  some  body  must  pay,  and  which  must  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  industry  and  business  of  the  country.  But  this  enormous 
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expansion  of  the  s  not  astonishing  ;  so  great  is  the  stimulus  applied 
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fate  now,  1  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  i  'i.     The  pub- 

lic attention  is  roused.     The  s.  5  investigated,  and 

I  have  no  fears  but  the  side  I  support,  will  prove  to  be   the  side  of  truth, 
justice,  liberty,  civilization,  and  moral  and  intellectual  excellence. 
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